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they certeinly should not be suffered to be up- 
roarious. 

Perhaps all these little inconveniences and dif- 
ferences of sense of what is fair in a public car- 
ze will gradually lead railroad companies to al- 
low the passengers’ money to buy the same choice 
which it buys in every thing else; so that if a 
party of friends or relatives wish to sit together 
ind travel by themselves, without trailing their 
. Budger's saliva, or 


ria, 


rarments in good neighbor 
losing their seats when they step out for a glass 
of water, they may do so without being necessar- | 
ily considered purse-proud aristocrats. 


_> 
PARTING. 

Ou! was I born in some wild year, 
Which gives prophetic power, 

That I so long should f 
The coming of this h 

I knew such j would flow to me 
As ne'er might be again; 

i knew that Love's intensity 
Would bring me deadly pair 

All night the sea with weary roar 


Told of its yearnings deep; 
I saw him pace the shore, 






All t 1 I 
Hie could not rest or sleep. 
My heart prayed all the holy night, 


Alth h my 
I feared to greet the morni 
I knew my hour 


jumb ; 


light, 


lips were 








. 
was come, 


In the broad day we calmly met, 


Van with our vigils sad; . 








r solemn spell oppreesed us yet, 


Where all was gay and glad. 


We could not part with idle jest, 
With manner light and frank, 
When life witkin was wild unrest, 

And life without, a blank. 


We gave one moment, and the last, 
A silent prayer to pray— 

To consecrate the sacred past, 
That sighed its life away. 


@ne glance those features to retrace 
Those st . 
Then covered up the sweet, dead face 

With reverence once more. 








ss which once it wore 


NIGHTINGALE. 
Nrewrrxoare Hover, Nov., 1659 
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WOMEN AND WORK. 

A sunjrct which has excited a great deal of 
discussion, aud which the lawa of the various States 
are constantly recognizing more and more, has just 
received most thoughtful treatment, and therefore 
a treatment full of practical good sense, in a small 
handsome volume of only 184 pages, by Mrs. Dall, 
published by Walker, Wise, & Co,, in Boston. 

The question is not treated by her in the manner 
of the Woman's Rights Conventions, that is by 
declamation and appeals; but by a calm presenta- 
tion of copious facts, based upon very careful study 
and observation. She invokes no other charity 
than that of thought. She is willing to allow for 
the pressure of habit and adverse taste. But start- 
ing from the fact, which is beyond den‘ 11, that most 
women in the world have to support themselves, 
and that at least half of the hard work is done by 
them, she insists that what is wanting is not so 
much money to help the needy—whether men or 
women—but thought to enable them to help them- 
selves. She shows from Dr. Sanger’s terrible book 
of New York misery, and Mayhew’s Statistics in 
London, and Duchatelet, and other competent au- 
thorities, that the few avenues of employment open 
to woman force upon her the awful problem of 
Death or Dishonor: and then meeting the question 
boldly whether women are not poorly paid because 
they are poor workers, she shows quite clearly that 
the difficulty lies in a want of respect for women 
as workers, based upon other considerations than 
their industrial ability—and then a jealousy of 
them on the part of other laborers. 

By showing what women have done, and what 
they are now doing, she reminds us how many 
spheres might yet be opened to them, and goes 
bravely into enumeration and detail: nor does she 
forget to allude to the moral amelicration of affairs 
that would ensue upon a more general participa- 
tion of women in the higher work of the world. 
The book coneludes with some practical plans by 
which the young women of a happier fortune in 
life, and who are constantly asking what they can 
do in the matter, may find something to do. The 

whole work is prepared in the most earnest, prac- 
tical, intelligent spirit. She does not forget that 
in the order of nature there are peculiar cares that 
fall upon women. But she does not also forget— 
what is so universally forgotten—that upon most 
women, whether mothers or not, the necessity of 
labor is heavily laid. “Plenty of employments 
are open to them,” she says, “ but all are under- 
paid.” And she believes that they will always be 
underpaid until women of the higher classes, by 
engaging in some kind of work, create a respect for 
women’s labor: and women of the higher classes 
never will do this until ‘‘ American men feel what 
all American men profess—a proper respect for la- 
bor as God’s own demand upon every human soul.” 

The spirit of this little book is so candid, its tone 

is so earnest, and it is so interesting with curious 
facts and comparisons, that it properly challenges 
the consideration of all thoughtful men and women. 
Whether you agree, or whether you differ, you will 
iardly deny, when you have read it, that this is 
the way in which the question is to be discussed. 





MOB-LAW. 


Tuts is dangerous law because it is double-edged. 
It is a sword that can cut both ways. When 
people are much interested in a question, and di- 
vided into two parties, they will naturally be impa- 
tient of each other; but whichever throws the first 
brick is responsible for all the bricks thrown. A’s 


_ \ is breken to-day, but B's turn comes to-mor- 
ow. 
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If there are not two parties but cooly one man 
against a crowd, then the cro..d carry it, of course 
They break a head, but they build a party For 
say what you will, there is an instinct of fair play. 
Ifa big dog picks on a little one, every hor fel- 
low helps the little one all he can; and if a man 

s his t l ken for saying what he | thy 

, the same honest fellow it tively s 
1¢ man’s a fool, but he has as good a 0 
think his thoughts and say them as ‘ 

But, you ask, will i patriot an j k 
an 

Not if he can honestly help i | 
before the threat of i ’ i 
render t right of f ; wl 
t lar case 1 oft Lint} 

- : \ 
fa : 
to ev bn l f j 
Jone 7 , 
is ‘ is8 all public 1 
to J ‘We don’t cal thus 
we won't | ou say what 3 
lo no reat J who ist 
the whole « : whic ! 
cause if little Jox hall x 5 
the mob will say, to-morrow, to th , 
Smith, that he sha’n't say what be thinks l 
then where are you ? 

W here ? : 

In a reign of terror. 

Read Dickens's “‘ Tale of Two Cities,’ ud you 
will see precisely where you are. Instead of a 
tyrant, who is a serpent with one head, you have 


of 1 1any h 


4 tyrant wl 
And it is only 
shall be cut off. 
only a mob en permanence, and ruled u til a benefi- 
cent despot changed the form of tyranny. 


10 is a hydra—a serpen 


a question of time when those | 





rhe French reign of terror 
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THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 
—E. M. 8 The tribute to Irving is affectionate, but 























not suited for the Lounger. 
—Oscno.e. Washington Irving was never married 
Both Mr. Everett and Mr. Bancroft, in their remarks 
th, allude to an ea Ay 
gaged t ma 
ad Abbey” he « I 
1,and says that € 
nate attachment, however grievous it may | the 
of inestimable advantage to the poet. Iti 
unfailing well of sweet and bitter fancies, 
mman in White” is not the * Que li 
The yoth by Wilkie Collins, who is also t a 
rf = aa," and “J Dead 5 
Kwvoxie Dapetrer begs us to add a arble l 
to the Weekly on the grounds followir 
st is to Say: 
“* Firat. It isan active and healthy am 
“ Se i. It gives to the ; " taf 
r s, a clearer ii e } 
“s, angles, f twol 
bles, for instance), where one strikes th« he with 
greater or less velocity, than they would be likely t 
tain in any plainer manner 
“ Third, When playing for ke it gives an thmet 
ctness of loss and gain to boys who never learnea 
tl sures, 
‘ourth, In case of disagreement in 7 of play 
has a tendency to remove timidity in ora al j 


and enlarges the lungs." 
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—Evorns isin a dilemma. 






































A LOST LOVE. 


So fair, and yet so desolat 
So wan, and yet so young; 

Oh, there is grief too deep for tears, 
Too seal'd for tell-tale tongue! 


dream’'d 


With a faded floweret in her hand, 
Poor little hand, so white! 

And dim blue eye, from her casement high 
She lool upor the night 

Onl r ] 
Only as ! r— 

But i » more it seem'd to bloom 
I hou » lone, | hour 

As they float from | fever'd t h away 
] petals wither’d and brown, 

All the hopes she deem'd too bright to be 
Sink trembli und f ter on 

It needs no hush of the Present 
To call back t ' ‘ il 

The lightest sumu ' 
M be heard t h the wintry | t 

And the wind is r h with b and 
I ight upon gable and tree 


Till the bare el 
And the pines like a passionate sea 

But she thinks of a drean y twilight 
On the garden walk below, 


} 


Phe early moon had sunk away 
Like me pale queen, to die 
In the costly shtoud of an opal cloud 
To the June air's tremulous sigh. 
All, all ¢ freshly real 
L he lé ¥ 
Hand in har } in heart 
And tl { ev ed lips; 
those t I I hey flush 
Pale « } l agrait 
r h heart ed, and lip estranged, 
r he 
I but tl id tor 
Su in i 
I t free 1 of passion, 
I V i la the pain 
Pell I f is read 
I face, 
It w / to ve that is gone 
With the warmth of its first embrace 
Oh, "tis well for tne careless epirit 
j a.) ve : f ri ne 
And pr t e memori 
rl fl 1 the breath of time; 
But better many an aching heart, 
if ever it Might be #0, 


forget, to forget the light that has set, 





























ed—perhaps loves Of the laurels whispering in their sleep, 
She loved him, and was to have bis daguerrs And the white rose in full blow. And the dreame of long ago. 
He promised it; but she has cooled. Must he 
ep his promise? Eugene, say to her, with the d—— in ad 
your hand, not in your eye. “If you wirh this, as you 
did when I promised it, the picture and the original are | name, he had planged down a more precipitous ly pl und the devil take the hindmost 
both yours. If not, not.” You needn't use those v descent of dissipation and desperation M I Lawrence plays with his agents ; 
words; but you will find that th vo little nots at tl Hope Wayne had been impressed with tl | y their dependents, and so on to the 
end will untie the great knot of the difficult not knowing how or why. ‘Through her he man rows tl t from which the goods 
E.N. P. The Lounger’s hearty thanks for the verses there swept sometimes a keen yearning of pity, re made Father was right enough at bottom, 
but they are not quite the thing. | like a half-muffled cry of despair across a bright | It ne whether a man is cheated one way 
, placid day She remembered that in all his « nothe Lawrence Newt's money is not 
— Wicetrswortn asks what is the meaning of the | career, so far as she knew it, there had seemed ! P RB Bir ! is a customer's mon- 
proverb “Hobson's choice; that or none.” Thomas to be no holds for hi as he dashed alo ev x more. to whom I sell poor goods ? 
Hobson, who drove a job-wagon between Cambridge, in | . e ae © . zs : sweteg he = ) ve 
England, and London, was born in 1544 He was a Like a victim slipping off a cliff, who can clutc! I or another turn of the cards; another 
shrewd, honest man who made money; and seeing that | 20 shrub, nor even seize the ground; lik man | t t! ume. The knave is trumps.’ 
students were fond of riding and driving he invested swept along a freshet, who can touch nothir s 1} ls piaye . the fir gers we rked, he 
money in horse-flesh, and is said to have been the first | but the raging stream, so he seemed to he ted his f, i the argument went silently 
man in England who ever let out hackney horses. He | wildly drifting from the beginning: no friendly ol 
had forty always ready: but as there was no rival he did hand, or heart, or voice outstretched to hir TI night deepened and darkened without. 
as he chose; and it was the rule of the stable that w! like a green bough. to grasp and swing himself 1 ’ } eavily, blotting out the stars 
ever came must take the horse next the door. Hence to shore . - . The ¥ yoy i ae Ae the streete and round 
“this or none."" Wigglesworth will find an interesting aa ‘ " — we “ egg un 
account of Hobson in Marson's “‘ Life of Milton.” Hol Why he more than another? What had Ga- | 1 : ‘ft . ! in to moan, and 
son was an old man of eighty when ¥ went to Ca briel more than Abel? What had Lawrence? ‘ nd and die in long, 
bridge. She answered her own quest 1s 8] ked Still the mit passed, and 
a = —_— them; for she knew the B ! \ it be land | f it had substance 
she kne that ] vrence New | car | 1% the earth It 
Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1859, ied in his heart a pure ir ! like me i ! k the casements 
Set Guar! for the Southern Distsct ot ew Yorn.” | Sneaven-lighted lam In rattling fury, and roared 
pk AP ; her chamber as she t so t the smoke barst inte 
+ wept for Abel Ne \ ‘ iin tremulous 
TRUMP S. Simeoe she talked : : : inking from the 
“wT 11> a ae and d ed ] ! i l ! | l uproar, while the 
BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. | 27) SoePyred to Relp | | piled and drifted 
———_— — that Hope’s ardor { ’ only t foam, against th 
CHAPTER Xc. sion of her own deep d t I i the feeling of the sea. ¢ 
WRITING A NAME. she conquer 1 her own 5 : \ Ww Came ot nse of 
ing the tra { | ' [ deserted strects—of 
Anrt Newr’s black eyes glared as he ran | mind, poor child. I i travele1 f the whole world 
down the steps of Hope Wayne's house. He | breaking i away into ita va- 
saw nothing, he heard nothing in the street: he At length Abel was s l nit l r 1 at last a thought of 
was only conscious of one vast resolve of venge- | skill. He had succe le f lif i ceased outside, and 
ance. Uponwhom? For what? | Lawrence's 1 > 80 perfectly that « forgetful and closed. 
He had been busy enough during the night | uncle himself might |} I t} A} N apathy; partly con- 
hours of many months practicing and perfecting | night after his ir iew Hope t his own impressions, 
his skill. The first lesson he had given himself | exultingly and fier ‘ : in his 
somehow afforded him a deep and terrible sat- | of paper with the exa ] he ¥ ly aware, 
isfaction. For the first time in his life he | Newt. y j riting-table 
seemed to himself to have an object, and one ser is the ker to my f he mnt- gain perfectly firm 
that could be pursued with all the ardor of his | tered, as he rose and walked in } m. | h te somethit f paper—and 
soul. Business, society, dissipation, had wearied | “That little line of ink oy r st cof the ba e me of Lawrence 
while they amused and oc: upied. There was a | fers, Lawrence Newt. That charm m m<¢ h I H \ elf would have 
sense of latent rust all the time; a feeling that your master. Now your insol lib s own signature. 
his real capacity wasimraured. He was vaguely | domineering goodness I] I am Chen he 1 
conscious that his talent was a steam-engine | your master, Sir; your n h you | 
turning a child’s wind-snill. As yet it was power | the master of the nv © } ns | = os 
without an adequate purpose. ~ and tran 1 like 5 not born | CHAPT XCL 
Disaster conspired with ennui, disappoint- to fail,’” he sai B note ! 
ment, suspicion, and consequent hatred, tc give ‘And, after all, it is « a game re- _ 
him an objec t. From the night when he sat | sumed, still moving about |} ; l onen i 8 : at Lawrence Newt's 
shrouded in absolute privacy, writing his uncle’s | ing and shutting his hand rapidly ‘Eve di: rhey were net many, and they knew 
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knocked at the door, 
in. There was so sweet ar 
on Amy’s face that Mrs. 
Bennet, | net ked at her in surprise. Ther 


ut Lawrence Newt; and 


“And you 
' . , ‘ 

1 | length, without raising her eyes. 

** Hope, it is your father.” 

] e Yes, but I am mv mother’s daughter,” she 

ly returned | whispered, almost inaudibly, but witl 


believed him?” s} 





myste- 


: 1a meaning 
ing expression | that Mrs. Simcoe instantly felt. She meant to 
lering to Mrs. | say she had but one parent. 








at was utter!) 











couid Only iOOK at each of tne aritable, darling, whispered 
her, and repeat her last words: turn a trembling, ap- 
lesfnl t hove _* | " , 
le how iderfu her voice; “and I think,” 


y, almost inandibly, and with a 
supplicating deference—“ Yes, God help me, I 
he loved me.’ 

Hope Wayne 


tl world, say what mt 


was silent t she, of 


Il 


it 
[ 





Mu 


” be said? Yet, if 






st 
yw much better that loving lips 





mus t 
st should say it. 









n her aspect as 


r Amy 


Po was utterly unable to reply she said the words. Their foreshadowing mean 
| ‘**Coming and going in my house, my dearest | ing seemed to trickle into the very soul of her 
friend, and yet t ry such a secret, and hold- | companion, who replied with bowed head and 





s it, Hope—what is it?” 


Then Hope W: 














t : ssion of entir e and ; ym 
’ Newt | ca leart it Aunt Mart 
‘Aunt Lucia, t 1 I do?” was She told it as tender a 
\ l sa stricken 1} h I or 
Vell, well, I d t rey you; I was balm v : 
I am too glad a It ist was no resistai ! 
e ga vi l, wonderf : h the ‘ ea 
n ash 1 e was a s and : woe rw ered if it were necessar 
I sis iat said that apr ! A t r perfect trial t the ream 
pect that sh l not « ij « s i be torn aw faith 
ed | |} t t kept through long, silent ye rdom 

































































as { it Aunt M ] be elusion. 
gl >| Ar f relief l surpr M t, ar f breathless, she sat 
r | I e Ne smiled. M Bennet turn- | ‘ H spoke fter she was st Hope 
~ nm ce t ed Ar with a fresh look of Warr . e handsome, heartless face 
: teal A Ma Why, An ' t on i V f so n revelat ss ad 
™ At S s t? : to remember her own disappoint 
me ' A r g¢ imt < ¢ € mer 
They left the toget : Amy W | Mrs. Be t was s s A zs Mrs. Simcoe raised her 
had her secret for the sw looked at her sister Mar n g¢ | head sa 7 introubled voi 
Hope Wayne, 1 rose, to H $ surprise intellige: Then at Lawrer N t 
I - +7 — 
i . P t from t - | not ce . “us = one nointion I a ains 
The three s ped a f Lawrence ty what c I at Ar s M and repeated the whole of the familiar hymn. 
Ne st | at her tl gh the tears that had gathered in W she was saying it Hope v hed her 
} s r is here,” ihe, and Amy and | ¢ ghtful I v bi : me apprehe T But it was needless. 
: M B i | ae F eak,” said ] I New liet- Mi el uged the locket from 
| VW . : er ; ‘ ‘. 
Lt ° ‘ t ° > the wit Y 1 A ras i } 
ed « 1 er sile Mar l ; I k i 
y foul Lv An and i ‘ eve 
M B 1 t i I | T I fk I ‘ s | r 
L } ot | t the door L me t I e wor t 
It < t said l wept ac n qu ly and I rd Wenr . } Benne P g passionate 
Aunt Martha was dr j ber V eyes sinile I secre > ¥ strongly— 
I vas i har sit ber l I ird some littl ‘ mat I ] 
: mellowe f t ger Ellen . e has be 
ss of « ened | « spensation from Aunt Martha, Ar I was dec S 
I e ] i t f ry Lucia 1 Lawrence Newt ss e tone 
‘4 I i Ar ‘ tl at t ry tl ry was Ws I ° ‘ 
M ! and you did not come to me? | re 3 B H he sa 
I not da Listen, I a. Ifs I ( é said Edward, ‘“‘do 3 mean t She é é pon Hope’s shoulder, 
s gratified her love of admirat ] é s ¥ . d er ¢ : v1 | err , . ld be re by 
the power of gratifying it—w ( There are as hungr 5 s - stfrom her. Hope 
t nd loved t cor eT ~~ ‘ . , saw - = enothe } s ache was . but the 
s of governed l and | W ro a relic thar M N great torrent, the m ed freshet of ve 3 
S ] ter..as how | ow . f ’ ed Mrs must hav . . ng be o abs 
1 -a m ho utte iered he Bennet agair s the ent e of the ming s tr Tl s said, placing the min- 
traved her through the very weakness I er fres f ! ppiness re in Hone 
that s gs from pride you not see that They we j the root re ‘ ud lef It is s1 ng. ¥ are his child 
< . I - i go near to insat —as I| the guests: and the et vas oui , . And I—I— ‘ . 
el In ng at I had committed t Hope Wayne and the others . | There was 1 more sobbing, and her eyes 
npard bie sin i th t no punishment « ld | Hor nd Edward looked at ¢ ther ver 
be painful « igh ? I Ma she said a low tone Come, Hope t is very late; let us go 
Mrs. Bennet looked alarmed ly } j ul 
No, 1 there is no reason,” said her sis- | Sister Hone.” said the you n. blushing ¥ kissed each other and went up stairs. 
ter serving it | s large es filling tenderness | ‘ Those wings are his ter promise That 
‘The man 1 ld not resist | \ sister, t \ pered Ellen Ben- rest is the peace of heaver whispered Hope, 
There was a fi ug I believed that | net, as she took H pe’s othe iI | as Mrs. Simcoe stopped at yor of her room. 
t was I who h He left me; my ‘ emembe vlis ' . 
F l was m appea 1 to Lawrence New t. eae ese s Mrs. Siz er door. 
ir old friend and playmate. He promised me | CHAPTER XCII 
faithful secrecy, and through him the child was ea ' 4 
sent where Gat was at sc! l I} Iv r _ i 
irew from | was the will of Hore WayYse re- 
God | ving t 1 to | st 
~lea man—dead to | after the eventf 
é and its punis} Mrs. Simcoe was 
mé isly close to you, near t tting w g 
r faces—lost t ther greet lher k 
. I ice ta But she saw some 
the t her eves t ein Hone’s ex 
seve by or pr = g e strug- 
to a kind of religious frenzy. L gle t een too much 
vent and came to and from Inc f er Bu 1 
terly lost. I knew that my child would never | was musing uy t 
kr W me, for Lawrence id promised that he trange chan 1 
would not betray me; and, when I disappeared | now called her t 
from his view, gradually came to consider n a re her i frier 
dead. Then Amy discover -d me am ng the as tender as she he 
I souls she visited, and, through Amy, Law self | been ul 
rence Newt; and by them I been led out | ceived by her 
f the valley of the shadow of death, and see S t ff her 
the blessed light of love once more.” loak and s 1 by 
She was entirely overcome, and bowed her | the side of Mrs. Sim- 





incontrollable emotion coe, hoidin 
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ur son ?” said her sister, half-smiling t me see 
r sym! athetic tears mv ers minia 





, Amy tell 
‘* Thank God! than] 
, who gave him his name?” 
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asked for it, 
r woman 
Then | carefully produced it. 

Hope Warne took it 
never knew who my—my—husband | in her hands, while it 
] around her 
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Martha paused for a little while. 
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HARTRIGHT’S NARRATIVE—Continued. 


XI. 

Tue exposed situation of the church-yard had 
obliged me to be cautious in choosing the posi- 
tion that I was te occupy. 

The main entrance to the church was on the 
side next to the burial-ground; and the door 
was screened by a porch walled in on either 
side. After some little hesitation, caused by a 
natural reluctance to conceal myself, indispens- 
able as that concealment was to the object in 
view, I had resolved on entering the porch. A 
loophole window was pierced in each of its side 
walls. Through one of these windows I could 
see Mrs. Fairlie’s grave. The other looked to- 
ward the stone quarry in which the sexton’s cot- 
tage was built. Before me, fronting the porch 
entrance, was a patch of bare burial-ground, a 
line of low stone wall, and a strip of lonely 
brown hill, with the sunset clouds sailing heavily 
over it before the strong, steady wind. No liy- 
ing creature was visible or audible—no bird flew 
by me; no dog barked from the sexton’s cottage. 
The pauses in the dull beating of the surf were 
filled up by the dres rustling of the dwarf trees 
near the grave, an 2 cold, faint bubble of the 
brook over its stony bed. A dreary scene and 
a dreary hour. My spirits sank fast as I count- 
ed out the minutes of the evening in my hiding- 
place under the church porch. 

It was not twilight yet—the light of the set- 
ting sun still lingered in the heavens, and little 
more than the first half hour of my solitary 
watch had elapsed—when I heard footsteps and 
a voice. The footsteps were approaching from 
the other side of the church; and the voice was 
a woman’s. 

“Don’t you fret, my dear, about the letter,” 
said the voice. “I gave it to the lad quite safe, 
and the lad he took it from me without a word. 
He went his way and I went mine; and not a 
living soul followed me, afterward—that I'll war- 
rant.” 

These words strung up my attention to a pitch 
of expectation that was almost painful. There 
was a pause of silence, but the footsteps still ad- 
vanced. In another moment two persons, both 
women, passed within my range of view from the 
porch window. They were walking straight to- 
ward the grave; and therefore they had their 
backs turned toward me. 

One of the women was dressed in a bonnet 
and shawl. The other wore a long traveling 
cloak of a dark blue color, with the hood draw» 
over her head. A few inches of her gown were 
visible below the cloak. My Heart beat fast as 
I noted the color—it was white. 

After advancing about half-way between the 
church and the grave they stopped; and the 
woman in the cloak turned her head toward her 
companion. But her side face, which a bonnet 
ntight now have allowed me to see, was hidden 
by the heavy projecting edge of the hood. 

“‘ Mind you k~ep that comfortable warm cloak 
on,” said the same voice which I had already 
heard—the voice of the woman in the shawi. 
“ Mrs. Todd is right about your looking too par- 
ticular, yesterday, all in white. I'll walk about 
a little, while you're here; church-yards being 
not at all in my way, whatever they may be in 
yours. Finish what you want to do before I 
come back; and let us be sure and get home 
again before night.’ 

With those words she turned about, and, re- 
tracing her steps, advanced with her face toward 
me. It was the face of an elderly woman, 
brown, rugged, and healthy, with nothing dis- 
honest or suspicious in the look of it. Close to 
the church she stopped to pull her shawl closer 
round her, 

** Queer,” she said to herself, 


x “alwa % 
with her whims oh pe 


and her ways, ever since I can 





remember her. Harmless, though -—as harm- 
less, poor soul, as a little child.” ; 

She gighed ; looked about the burial-ground 
nervously ; shook her head as if the dreary pros- 
pect by no means pleased her; and disappeared 
round the corner of the church. 

I doubted for a moment whether I ought to 
follow and speak to her, or not. My intense 
anxiety to find myself face to face with her com- 
panion helped me to decide in the negative. I 
could insure seeing the woman in the shawl by 
waiting near the church-yard until she came 
back—although it seemed more than doubtful 
whether she could give me the information of 
which T was in search. The person who had 
delivered the letter was of little consequence. 
The person who had written it was the one cen- 
tre of interest, and the one source of informa- 
tion; and that person I now felt convinced was 
before me in the church-yard. 

While these ideas were passing through my 
mind, I saw the woman in the cloak approach 
close to the grave, and stand looking at it for a 
little while. She then glanced all round her, 
and, taking a white linen cloth or handkerchief 
from under her cloak, turned aside toward the 
brook. The little stream ran into the church- 
yard under a tiny arch-way in the bottom of the 
wall, and ran out again, after a winding course 
of a few dozen yards, under a similar opening. 
She dipped the cloth in the water, and returned 
to the grave. I saw her kiss the white cross; 
then kneel down before the inscription, and ap- 
ply her wet cloth to the cleansing of it. 

After considering how I could show myself 
with the least possible chance of frightening 
her, I resolved to cross the wall before me, to 
skirt round it outside, and to enter the church- 
yard again by the stile near the grave, in order 
that she might see me as I approached. She 
was so absorbed over her employment that she 
did not hear me coming until I had stepped 
over the stile. Then she looked up, started to 
her feet with a faint cry, and stood facing me 
in speechless and motionless terror. 

“Don’t be frightened,” I said. 
remember me ?” 

I stopped while I spoke—-then advanced a few 
steps gently—then stopped again—and so ap 
proached by little and little, till I was close to 
her. If there had been any doubt still left in 
my mind it must have been now set at rest. 
There, speaking affrightedly for itself—there 
was the same face confronting me over Mrs. 
Fairlie's grave, which had first looked into mine 
on the high road by night. 

‘You remember me?” I said. ‘‘ We met 
very late, and I helped you to find the way to 
London. Surely you have not forgotten that?” 

Her features relaxed, and she drew a heavy 
breath of relief. I saw the new life of recogni 
tion stirring slowly under the deathlike stillness 
which fear had set on her face. 

“Don’t attempt to speak to me just yet,” I 
wenton. ‘Take time to recover yourself—take 
time to feel quite certain that I am a friend.” 

“You are very kind to me,” she murmured. 
‘* As kind now as you were then.” 

She stopped, and I kept silence on my side. 
I was not granting time for composure to her 
only, I was gaining time also for myself. Un 
der the wan, wild evening light, that woma 
and I were met together again; a grave betweet 
us, the dead about us, the lonesome hills closing 
us round on every side. The time, the place, 
the circumstances under which we now stood 
face to face in the evening stillness of that 
dreary valley ; the life-long interests which might 
hang suspended on the next chance words that 
passed between us; the sense that, for auglit I 
knew to the contrary, the whole future of Laura 
Fairlie’s life might be determined, for good or 
for evil, by my winning or losing the confidence 
of the forlorn creature who stood trembling by 
her mother’s grave—all threatened to shake the 
steadiness and the self-control on which every 
inch of the progress I might yet make now de- 
pended. I tried hard, as I felt this, to possess 


“Surely you 


myself of all my resources; I did my utmost to | 


turn the few moments for reflection to the best 
account, 

** Are you calmer, now ?” I said, as soon as I 
thought it time to speak again. ‘Can you talk 
to me without feeling frightened, and without 
forgetting that I am a friend?” 

* How did you come here?” she asked, with- 
out noticing what I had just said to her. 

“Don’t you remember my telling you, when 
we last met, that I was going to Cumberland? 
I have been in Cumberland ever since; I hav 
been staying all the time at Limmeridge House.’ 

“At Limmeridge House!” Her pale face 
brightened as she repeated the words; her wan 
dering eyes fixed on me with a sudden interest 
** Ah, how happy you must have been!” she 
said, looking at me eagerly, without a shadow 
of its former distrust left in her expression. 

I took advantage of her newly-aroused confi- 
dence in me, to observe her face, with an at- 
tention and a curiosity which I had hitherto 
restrained myself from showing, for caution’s 
sake. I looked at her, with my mind full of 
that other lovely face which had so ominously 
recalled her to my memory on the terrace by 
moonlight. I had seen Anne Catherick’s like- 
ness in Miss Fairlie. I now saw Miss Fairlie’s 
likeness in Anne Catherick—saw it all the more 
clearly because the points of dissimilarity be- 
tween the two were presented to me as well as 
the points of resemblance. 
line of the countenance and general prcportion 
of the features; in the color of the hair and in 


the little nervous uncertainty about the lips; in | 


the height and size of the figure, and the car- 
riage of the head and body, the likeness appear- 
ed even more startling than I had ever felt it to 
be yet. But there the resemblance ended, and 
the dissimilarity, in details, began. The deli- 
cate beauty of Miss Fairlie’s complexion, the 
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transparent clearness of her eyes, the smooth 
yurity of her skin, the tender bloom of color on 
her lips, were all missing from the worn, weary 
face that was now turned toward mine. Al- 
though I hated myself even for thinking such a 
thing, still, while I looked at the woman before 
me, the idea would force itself into my mind 
that one sad change, in the future, was all that 
was wanting to make the likeness complete, 
which I now saw to be so imperfect in detail. 


If ever sorrow and suffering set their profaning | 


marks on the youth and beauty of Miss Fairlie’s 
face, then, and then only, Anne Catherick and 
she would be the twin-sisters of chance resem 
blance, the living reflections of one another. 

I shuddered at the thought. There was some- 
thing horrible in the blind, unreasoning distrust 


| of the future which the mere passage of it throug! 


my mind seemed to imply. It was a welcome 
interruption to be roused by feeling Anne Cath- 
erick’s hand laid on my shoulder. The touch 
was as stealthy and as sudden as that other 
touch, which had petrified me from head to foot 
on the night when we first met. 

**You are looking at me; and you are think 
ing of something,” she said, with her strange, 
breathless rapidity of utterance. ‘* What is it? 

“Nothing extraordinary,” I answered. ‘I 
was only wondering how you came here.” 

‘*T came with a friend who is very good to 
me. I have only been here two days.” 

*“ And you found your way to this place yes- 
terday ?” 

“ How do you know that?” 

**T only guessed it.” 

She turned from me, and knelt down before 
the inscription once more. 

“Where should I go, if not here?” she said. 
“*The friend who was better than a mother to 
me, only friend I have to visit at Lim 
meridge. Oh, it makes my heart ache to see a 
stain on her tomb! It ought to be kept white 
as snow, for her sake. I was tempted to begin 
cleaning it yesterday; and I can't help coming 
back to go on with it to-day. Is tuere any thing 
wrong in that? I hope not. Surely nothing 
can be wrong that I do for Mrs. Fairlie’s sake?’ 

The old grateful of her benefactress’s 
kirdness was evidently the ruling idea still in 
the poor creature’s mind—the narr mind 
which had but too plainly opened to no other 
lasting impression since that first impression of 
her younger and happier days. I saw that my 
best chance of winning her confidence | in 
encouraging her to proceed with the : ? 
ployment which she had come into 
ground to pursue, 
my telling her 
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is the 


sense 
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She resumed it at 
she might 
hard marble as tenderly as if it had t 
tient thing, and whispering the words of 
scription to herself, over and over 
the lost days of her 
she was patiently learning her lesson once more 
at Mrs. Fairlie’s knees 

** Should you wonder very much,” I said, 
paring the way as cautiously as I could for the 
questions that were to come, “if I owned that 
it is a satisfaction to me, as well as a 
to see you here? I felt very unea y about you 
after you left me in the cab.” 
kly and su 


she repeate 


do so: tom 


girlhood had returned, and 


urprise, 


She looked up qui spiciously. 

** Uneasy,” Why? 

** A strange thing happened, after we parted, 
that night. Two men overtook me in a chaise 
They did not see where I was but 
they stopped near me, and 8; liceman, 
on the other side of the way 

She instantly suspended her employment. 
The hand holding the damp cloth with which 
she had been cleaning the inscription dropped 
to her side: the other hand grasped the 


u. 


standing ; 
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mar- 





ble cross at the head of the grave. Her face 
turned toward me slowly, with the blank look 
of terror set rigidly on it once more. I went 

) at all hazards; it was too late now to draw 
yack, 

“'The two men spoke to the policeman,” i 
said, *‘and asked him if he had seen you. He 
had not seen you; and then one of the meu 
spoke again, and said you had escaped from his 
Asylum.” 

She sprang to her feet, as if my last words 
had set the pursuers on her track. F 

“Stop! and hear the end,” I cried. 
and you shall know how I befriended you. A 
word from me would have told the men which 
way you had gone—and I never spoke that word. 
I helped your escape 
tain. Think, try to 
what I tell you.” 


“* Stop ! 


I made it safe and cer- 


think. Try to understand 


ert 


My manner seemed to influence her more 
than my words. She made an effort to grasp 
the new idea. Her hands shifted the damp 


cloth he sitatingly from one to the other, exactly 
as they had shifte he little traveling bag on 
the night when If. awher. Slowly, the pur- 
pose of my words seemed to force its way through 
wion and agitation of her mind. Slow- 

her features relaxed, and her eyes looked at 
me with their expression gaining in curiosity 
what 


ne conti 


it was fast k ung in fear 

You don’t think I ought to be back in the 

Asylum, do you?” she 
“ Certainiy not. 


aid, 
[ am glad you escaped from 

it; 1 am glad I helped you 

‘*Yes, yes; you did help me, indeed; yon 
helped me at the hard part,” she went on, a lit 
tle vacantly. ‘‘ It was easy to escape, or I should 
not have got away. They never suspected me 
as they suspected the others I was so quiet, 
ily frightened. ‘The 
London was the hard part; and there 
Did I thank you at the time? 
very kir dly . 
vylum f from where you met 
me 
was,” 
a private Asylum, 
rmei me; a private Asylum 
not very far from the spot where I had seen her 

ind then, with evident 
which I might 
eated her former 

rht to be 


and so obedient, and so 
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you he!ped me 

I thank you now, 

As 
Come! sa) 

r frier d tell me where it 
She mentioned the place— 

1s its situation inf 


on 
Was the 


me | ow that vou believe to be 


vo |, a 


suspicion of the use to 
answer, anxiously re- 
** You don’t think I 
you?” 


vut ber 
inguiry 
taken back, d 


* Once again, I am glad you escaped; I am 

d von | ospered well. after you left me,” I 

wered. “ You said vou had a friend in Lon- 
don to goto. Did voa find the friend ?” 

“Ves It was very lete; but there was a girl 

ip at needle-work in the house, and she helped 

. to rouse Mrs. Clements. Mrs. Clements is 


my frier A good, kind woman, but not like 


Mrs. Fairlie. Ah, no, nobody is like Mrs. Fair- 
lie a 

‘Is Mrs. Clements an old friend of yours? 
Have vou known her a long time ?” 

ae she was a neighbor of ours once, at 
home, in Hampshire; and liked me, and took 
care of me when I was a little girl Years ago, 
when she went away from us, she wrote down 


in my prayer-book for me, where she was going 
to live in London, and she said, ‘If you are ever 
in trouble, Anne, come to me. I have no hus- 
band alive to say me nay, and no children to 
look after; and I will take care of you.’ Kind 
words, were they not? I suppose I remem- 
| ber them because they were kind. It’s little 


enough I remember bes 
enough !” 

‘Had you no father 
of you ?”’ : 


** Father ? I 


les—little enough, little 
mother to take care 


never sew him: I never heard 





“THE HAND HOLDING THE DAMP CLOTH WITH WHICE SHE IIAD BEEN CLEANING 
THE INSCRIPTION DROPPED TO HER SIDE; THE OTHER HAND GRASPED THE 
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The Good Man's Christmas Song. | 
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“Twin Temples of 
Fashion.”’ 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. | 
The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 
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SMITH BROTHERS, 
The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 
Fulton Street, 


Between Broadway and William &t., 


THOMAS SMITH, Jz.) 
POBERT L. SMITH, 
J. SMITH RICE. ) 
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Grand Street, near Broadway, where a f 
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manufacture, Warranted in every respect, 


H assortment 
of our own 


Singer's Family Sewing Macbines at $80 and $75 ar 
capable of performing, in the best style, all the sewing 
fa private family 
Send for a copy of L. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, wh 
contains full and reliable information about prices, siz 
ete., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 


No. 458 Broadway, New York 


| ROSSITER & MIGNOT'S PAINTING, 
| “The Home of Washington 
after the War.” 
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e that all are comfortable. 
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This is Youre DAwp Lemore, the Artist. 


y man, pull off my india-rubbers, will you?” 
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Not that he is idle, O dear, 


e is obliged to think a great deal before he begins to work.” 


thinks he should dress for dinner. 
Special Announcement 


Quaker City Publishing House! 
100,000 Catalogues, 


NEW D REVISED—NOW READY 
RIBUTION, 


Superior Inducements to the Public! 


co A - and il 
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te AGENTS WANTED in every Town and County. 
k particulars address DUANE RULISON, 
Quaker City Publishing Heuse, 
$3 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Euaw & Qnapx, Biddeford, Me, 





1., and he has been thinking ever since he got up at 11 
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Guxwypacs thinks it right to give a party or two at this season, and when the guests arrive, steps up stairs to the gentlemen's dress- 
Is rather hurt by being accosted by a perfect stranger (who has probably been asked by Brown) as 








TRUE COURAGE. 





The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
Company, 
Office 505 Broadway, New York, 

Ilias prepared tables showing by actual experiment of 
four different workers, the time required to stitch each 
part of a garment by hand, and with their Sewing Ma- 
chine. The superiority of the work done by the Ma- 
chine, and the healthfulness of the employment, are ad- 
vantages quite as great as the saving of time, Subjoined 
is a summary of several of the tables— 


BY MACHINE. RY NAND 
Hours. Minutes. Hours. Mina. 

Gentlemen's Shirts........ 1 5 3 $1 
Frock Coats .......ssse00. 3 38 16 35 
Satin Vests, .....cscsseeees 1 l4 7 19 
Rane  cacccccvasnccece 4S 5 14 
Cloth Pants... ....ccsesecs di 5 10 
Summer Pants. .......+++- 83 2 50 
Silk Dress ......s00eceeees 1 13 10 23 
Merino Dress .......+.+++5 1 4 > 27 
Calico Dress .... ST 6 3T 


Seams of any considerable length are stitched ordina- 
rily at the rate of a yard a minute. ‘ on 

Overcoats.— $2 50, $4 50, $5 50, $6 50, $10 and $25, 

BUSINESS COATS.—$2 50083 50, $4 50, $6 50 & $10. 

PANTS and VESTS.—$1 to $10. Gents’ Furnis) ing 
@oods, at GRO. A. HUNTER & CO.'S 

Mammoth Clothing Steres, 
Nos. 29@ and 292 Bewer’, 











WARM CLOTHING. 


We now offer large assortments of Vall and Winter 
Ulothing, just manufactured, in eur best styles, consists 
ing 1: part of 
ESQUI» AUX BEAVERS, 

MOSCOW BEAVERS, 
EIDYR DOWN BEAVERS, 
MAGr STA BEAVERS, 
PRESENT BEAVERS, 
CLARENDON BEAVERS, 
DREADNAUGHT BEAVERS. 
Also, complete suits of all styles of CASSIMERE and 
Beaver suite, and all the late styles Velvet and Cash- 
mere Vestings, &c., &c. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
AND FURNISHING GOODS 
in great variety, at the lowest prices of the trade. 
D. DEVLIN & Co., 
Nos. 258, 259, and 260 Broadway. 


A.New Picture for the Stereoscope!! 
“GOOD FOR A COLD.” 

Just received by the Persia, a ehoice Assortment of 
entirely New Views—Groups, Landscapes, &c., &c., and 
at greatly reduced prices, at the New York Depot of the 

LONDON STEREOSCOPIC Co., 
534 Broadway. 
NTI-ARTHRITIC WINE.—A CERTAIN 
CURE FOR 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 
PENFOLD, PARKER & MOWER, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
15 Beckman S:reet, New York. 











HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Fine London Watches. 








For Scientific Purposes, 


| Or for Pocket Time-Pieces. 
| RICH DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
| Bracelete—Earrings, 


Brooches—-Studs, &c., &c. 


— SOLID GOLD CHAINS. — 


| At the Factory Prices, 
25 per cent. below 


Retail Store Prices. 
D. OC. PEACOCK, LONDOW, 


Represented by 


DAVID RAIT, 
405 Broadway, 
UP STAIRS. 


More Popular than ever ! Its Sale Unprecedented ! 


LO Re tae AMON 


is, beyond question, the finest and most popular article 
ever made. Nothing has ever given such universal sat- 
isfaction. It restores the Hair, preserves and beautifies 
it, and removes all Dandruff, &c. If you do not use it, 
try it. Sold everywhere for 25 cents per bottle. 








Quernu’s Cod-Liver Oil Jelly, 

The only certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, and 

all kinds of Coughs, is taken without nausea. 
ALso, 

Queru’s Patent Jellified Castor-Oil—The 
greasy sensation of the oil is obviated, and it does not 
cause any constipation after use. It isthe best purgative 
for children. To be had at the Inventor's Office, No. 135 
Fourth Avenue, and at all respectable druggists. PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Agents, No. 
15 Beekman Street. 





The Guardian 
Life Insurance 
Company, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Continental Bank Building, No. 7 Nassau 








Street. 
DIRECTORS: 
JamEs T. Sovrrer, BE. V. Havemwoorr, 
DOUGLAS NOBINBON, ROBERT SOUTTER, 
Tuomas Rieney, James W. HALeTenD, 
Jno. T. AGxEw, Wa. M. VeumiIiye, 
W. Hi. Proxmam, Preawocis W. TaPPran, 


| Jwo. J. Crann, Furpreick W. Maer, 
Wa. W. Warten, Er. T. H. Gresox, 

Wa. T. Hooxer, James F. Cox, 

Groner Orprxg, Wa. Tarior Haut, Balt. 
Jxuo. H. Fuxerwoon, WittaM WiLEEss, “ 
WILLIAM ALLEN, 


JAMES W. HALSTED, President. 
HENRY V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Jz., Actuary. 
G. W. FARLEE, Attorney and Counsellor. 


R. F. HALSTED, M.D., 
W. E. VERMILYE, Mb.,f Medical Examiners. 





Issues Policies as follows, viz. : 
Policies in Favor of and Payable to the 
Wife, 

Free from the claims of Creditors. 
Policies Payable on Attaining a Certain 
Age, 

Or payable in case of death before attaining sueh age. | 
Policies Granted to Creditors, 


On the Lives of their Debtors. 


Policies Granted for any Number of 
Years, 
Premiums payable in Cash, Quarterly, Semi-Annually, 
or Annually, in advance, 

Dividends Declared every Three Years, 
And the surplus belonging to the Policy Holders re- 
turned to them in scrip. 

This Scrip bears 6 per cent. per annum interest, paya- 
ble in cash, and the redemption thereof is commenced 


when the issue shall have amounted to 
$1,000,000, 


aggregate 


At the same time the Company is empowered by its 
charter to purchase the scrip for the benefit of the Poliey 
Holders before that time. 

This scrip is not affected by the forfeiture or sale of 
the policy, which is a great advantage over the system 
adopted by some Companies, of subjecting the dividend 
to the same terms of forfeiture an4 sale as the policy, by 
endorsing {t thereon. This is clearly unjust, as the divi- 
dend is a surplus fund, and is rightly the property of the 
insured, irrespective of the policy. 

The interest on the serip gradually reduces the pre- 
miurm, 
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